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CECCALDI AND CESNOLA. 

Monuments Antiques de Chvpre, de Syrie, et n' Egypte. 
Par Georges Colonna-Ceccaldi. Paris :• Didier, 1SS2. This 
book is made up of the various archaeological papers communi- 
cated by the late Georges Colonna-Ceccaldi to the Revue Arche- 
ologique, and to other periodicals. They are published, to do 
honor to his memory, by his brother, Count Tiburce Ceccaldi, 
who adds to his brother's articles some letters which he himself 
wrote to the Revue Archeologique in 1869. Mr. Georges Ceccaldi 
died in September, 1879, a year before Mr. Feuardent published 
in this journal his charges against the integrity of the Cesnola 
collection of Cypriote antiquities, and, consequently, he never had 
an opportunity to review his conclusions in the light of Mr. Feu- 
ardent's discoveries. Mr. Georges Ceccaldi was but a young man 
when he died. He was an industrious writer, but, in archaeology, 
he always remained an amateur ; the science owes to him no dis- 
covery nor any original observations. But his integrity and can- 
dor admit of no doubt, and from the honest way in which he 
received and published Mr. Hamilton Lang's strictures upon his 
statements as to the temple at Golgoi, as well as from the frank- 
ness with which he accepted Mr. Lang's conclusions, diametrically 
opposed to his own, and overthrowing them, we may believe that, 
had he lived to read them, he would have received Mr. Feuardent's 
statements and their convincing proofs in the same loyal spirit. 

The appearance of this book has been hailed by the ship- 
wrecked defenders of the Director of the Metropolitan Museum 
and of the Trustees, on this side the water, as a lifeboat provi- 
dentially sent out to save them. But it will be found by whoever 
reads Mr. Ceccaldi's book, and compares its statements with those 
made by Mr. di Cesnola at different periods, that its publication is 
in reality a very damaging thing for the director and for his collec- 
tion. It is demonstrated in these pages, that from the beginning 
of his career as an archaeologist, the so-called discoverer of temples 
in Cyprus gave purely fanciful origins to the objects that have 
made for him a world-wide reputation. 

The second chapter of Mr. Ceccaldi's book relates to Golgoi 
and the excavations and discoveries made there. Mr. Ceccaldi 
takes especial pains to inform us that when he visited the sites of Mr. 
di Cesnola's alleged discoveries, there were no traces to be seen of 
trie foundations of the temples. We say " temples," for both Mr. 
Lang and Mr. Ceccaldi are agreed that there were two temples ; 
one a circular structure, discovered on the 6-7 of March, 1870, and 
the other, quadrangular in plan, discovered about fifteen days 
later. (See the letter of Mr. Lang, and Ceccaldi's comments upon 
it, pp. 51-53.) Mr. di Cesnola denies the fact of there having been 
two temples (" Cyprus," p. 128), but as usual contradicts himself, 
for if the reader will turn to the Map of the Island of Cyprus, 
made expressly for Mr. di Cesnola's book, he will find clearly put 
down at Golgoi tzuo temples, expressed by the symbol — a small 
square with a dot in the centre — which as we read in the corner of 
the plate stands for "Temples explored by Gen. di Cesnola." 
Strangely enough, there are two maps of Cyprus given in this 
book, and in that one which was made by Dr. Kiepert after the 
surveys of Capt. Graves and Dr. Schroeder, in 1877, we find only 
one temple put down at Golgoi. We must suppose that Dr. 
Schroeder who made the itineraries of the interior of the island 
after which Dr. Kiepert constructed his map, had his information 
as to the temple from Mr. di Cesnola himself or from his writings, 
because in 1877 all trace whatever of the excavations, supposed to 
have been made in 1870, seven years earlier, had disappeared from 
off the face of the earth. In fact, they were so immediately 
covered up by the accommodating natives, that Mr. Lang himself, 
who went immediately to the spot on receiving from Mr. di Ces- 



Cesnola tells him about them. Among these statues are the colos- 
sal head and the colossal figure which afterward became famous 
as " The Bearded Venus." No sooner had Mr. Ceccaldi pub- 
lished this paper than Mr. Lang, Britisli Vice-Consul at Larnaca, 





FIG. I. DISCOVERED 

BY CECCALDI AT 

DALI IN 1867. 

(photographed from the 
revue archeolo- 
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FIG. 2. DISCOVERED 

BY CESNOLA AT 

FASULI IN 1874 
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(PHOTOGRAPHED FROM CES- 
NOLA'S U CYPRUS," 1878.) 





FIG. 4. DISCOVERED BY 
CESNOLA AT GOL- 
GOI IN 1870. 

(photographed from cesno- 
la's "CYPRUS," 1878.) 



nola the news of 
the discovery, 
was unable to see 
any traces of the 
foundations 
whatever, and all 
that he says upon 
the subject is 
drawn directly 
from what Mr. di 
Cesnola : himself 
told him. Mr. 
Ceccaldi is in the 
same predica- 
ment. He sees 
nothing of the 
discovered tem- 
ple with his own 
eyes. Everything 
that he asserts 
about the temples 
is merely a repeti- 
tion of what he 
was told at the 
time by Mr. di 
Cesnola. Later, 
Mr. di Cesnola published in the " Alti della Reale Accademia di 
Torino." (Journal of the Royal Academy of Turin), an account of 
his discoveries at Golgoi, an account which deceived the whole 
scientific world of Europe, and if older and more experienced men 
so easily swallowed the bait, no wonder that young Ceccaldi was 
deceived in his turn. He wrote to the Revue Archdologique an 
article in which he gives an account of the two temples, the circu- 
lar one and the quadrangular one, but without having himself seen 
a stone of the foundation of either. He then proceeds to describe 
some of the statues found in the quadrangular temple, and which 
he saw in Mr. di Cesnola's house, trusting entirely to what Mr. di 



FIG. 3. DISCOVERED BY CECCALDI 
AT TRICOMO IN 1 869. 

(PHOTOGRAPHED FROM THE REVUE ARCHE- 
OLOGIQUE, 1869.) 



a respectable amateur archaeologist who had been associated with 
Mr. Ceccaldi in previous excavations at Dali, published in the 
Revue Arche'ologique a letter strongly combatting 
Mr. Ceccaldi's statement that the statues he de- 
scribed came from the quadrangular temple, the 
last discovered, and declaring in the most positive 
terms that he saw those very statues at Mr. di 
Cesnola's house a few days after their discove»y, 
and several days (" plusieurs jours ") before the dis- 
covery of the second temple. "And 
upon this point," he says, " it is im- 
possible that I should be deceived." 
Mr. Lang adds these remarkable 
words : " I have always regretted that 
Mr. di Cesnola should have mixed up 
the objects found in the two temples 
as if they came from one, in order in 
this way to create the temple of Gol- 
goi." We give the whole sentence : 
11 Etablir nettement les faits qui se 
rapportent a, ces deux fouilles est, a 
mon sens, chose extremement impor- 
tante, et j'ai toujours regrette que 
M. di Cesnola ait cru devoir meler 
ensemble les objets des deux temples, 
comme s'ils provenaient d'un seul, 
afin de crder ainsi le temple de Gol- 
goi." 

Upon the publication of this letter, 
Mr. Ceccaldi at once accepted Mr. 
Lang's view of the matter and adopt- 
ed all his conclusions, showing that 
he had more confidence in Mr. Lang 
than he had in Mr. di Cesnola. Now, 
in his article in the Turin Review, 
Mr. di Cesnola uses the colossal head 
which he declared he discovered in 
the quadrangular temple as a stand- 
, ard of measurement for ascertaining 

the height of the building. The temple, he argued, 
must have been of such a height to contain a statue 
with a head of that bigness. And he also argued, 
from the good preservation of the head, that the 
temple must have had a roof. What becomes of 
this ingenious argument, if we are to believe Mr. 
Lang, who declares that he saw this "standard of 
measurement" safely lodged in Mr. di Cesnola's 
house several days before the temple whose dimen- 
sions it was to settle was discovered ? 

In what he has to say about the Sarcophagus of 
Athienau, Mr. Ceccaldi depends entirely upon the 
photographs sent him by Mr. di Cesnola. Mr. 
Ceccaldi never saw the Sarcophagus himself, and 
whoever reads his account of it will do well to refer 
to The Art Amateur for May, 1881, where he 
will find some interesting facts about the restora- 
tions to which the Sarcophagus has been subjected, 
restorations at one time energetically denied by 
Messrs. J. Q. A. Ward & Co., and afterward quiet- 
ly acknowledged. 

At page 154 Mr. Cecccaldi gives an account of 
the temple of Curium with its subterranean cham- 
bers. As he, no more than any one else, ever saw 
these chambers with his own eyes, he is obliged to 
take everything on trust from Mr. di Cesnola. It 
follows naturally, that his account of the matter is 
indentical with that contained in the official report 
of Mr. di Cesnola to the Trustees of the Metro- 
politan Museum which will be found in Harper's 
Weekly for January 13th, 1877. The two accounts 
differ, however, in some essential points from the 
one given by the discoverer himself in his "Cy- 
prus." The temple at Curium seems to have en- 
joyed something of the same elasticity which made so peculiar 
a feature of its sister of Golgoi. Thus we are told by Mr. 
Ceccaldi and by the official report of Cesnola (both publish 



plans) that the three treasure vaults C. D. E., were n feet wide 
and 23 feet in length, while in "Cyprus" they are described as 
being 21 feet wide by 23 feet in length. The room F, that used to 
be 9 x 21 becomes in " Cyprus " 19 x 20. A narrow passage A, A of 
which in the official report, Mr. di Cesnola had explored 130 feet, 
has been only explored for 30 feet in "Cyprus." The mosaic 
that led to the discovery of the treasure-chambers has also under- 
gone wonderful changes since it was first unearthed. In Harper's 
Weekly for Jan. 13, 1877, we have it illustrated very clearly in 
outline, but in " Cyprus" we find the same mpsaic represented in 
a manner altogether different. But, in default at present of data 
for comparison, we shall say no more at this time about the 
temple of Curium where, as at Golgoi, all styles and all periods 
have been so obliging as to assemble in order to be found all 
together by Mr. di Cesnola. 

We pass over pages 131-135 in which six terra-cotta figurines 
are described and illustrated as forming a procession. It will be 
remembered that Mr. A. D. Savage explained in the Century 
Magazine of last August, the way in which Mr. di Cesnola had 
attempted to increase the interest of that procession by adding 
three more figures to it. The six terra-cotta figures forming this 
procession are described by Ceccaldi as representing a picnic- 
party at Idalium in ancient times. Nothing is wanting — musicians, 
wine, provisions ! Mr. Cesnola adds three figures to this proces- 
sion, among them, one dead body ; and the picnic party at 
Idalium immediately becomes "a funeral" at Alambra. 

The sixth chapter of Mr. Ceccaldi's book is devoted to " Inscrip- 
tions." Among other things we learn from these pages that the 
inscriptions described in Ceccaldi, pages 193 and 194, were found 
at "The Salines" near Larnaca, while in "Cyprus "page 414 
Nos. 3 and 4, we find that they have migrated to Pala?o-Paphos, a 
distance of sixty miles. At pages 194, 195, of Ceccaldi, inscription 
No. 4 is given as having been found in " The Salines " at Larnaca, 
while in "Cyprus" page 416, No. 8, the same inscription is said 
to have been found at Neo-Paphos, a difference of seventy-two 
miles. 

Leaving the text, we come to the plates that illustrate Mr. 
Ceccaldi's book. Plate I. represents the excavations made at Dali 
by Mr. Lang, and shows how systematic his operations were, es- 
pecially when compared with the rude and unscientific methods 
employed by Mr. di Cesnola. Plate II. represents the colossus 
with the the dove from the temple of Golgoi. We see by this 
plate how little we can depend upon the accuracy of Ceccaldi, for 
he shows us the colossus in perfect condition, exactly as it stands 
in our museum to-day, and without the slightest indication of the 
restorations it has undergone, and which he describes in the text 
with some particularity. Doell, who saw the statue fc r the first 
time some months after its discovery, is much more accurate than 
Ceccaldi, both in his text and in his illustration. In Plate No. I., 
Fig. No. 12, Doell shows the statue as he saw it, with the feet, the 
base, and the dove, wanting. He is careful also to mention in the 
text, that the base and the feet, together with the dove, were want- 
ing, and that the head and the forearms had been rejoined to the 
statue. Beside Doell's testimony, we have that of Mr. A. D. 
Savage, late Mr. di Cesnola's first assistant at the museum, who 
declares that the basis on which the statue stands at present was 
made for it at the museum. 

For the sake of brevity we pass over several plates to come to 
Nos. XVI. and XVIII. In the former are shown several statues 
and statuettes of stone, which are described at page 300 of the text 
as belonging to the excavations made in 1867 at Dali, by Messrs. 
Lang and Ceccaldi. But in " Cy- 1 
prus," at page 285, we find a wood- 
cut cf statue No. 3 in Mr. Ceccaldi's 
plate, which is there said to have 
been found at Fasuli in 1874-75 by 
Mr. di Cesnola himself. The wood- 
cut in " Cyprus," published in 1878, 
is of the exact dimensions of the en- 
graving, originally published in the 
Revue Archeologique in 1869, and 
now republished in the volume un- 
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FIG. 6. DISCOVERED BY CES- 
NOLA AT HYLE IN 1 874. 

(PHOTOGRAPHED FROM CESNOLA'S u CY- 
PRUS," 1878.) 



der review. Whoever will try the 
experiment will find that the draw- 
ing on the block is made from a 
very careful tracing of M. Oury's 
drawing engraved in the Revue. 
Furthermore, Mr. di Cesnola used 
the same woodcut to illustrate his 
lectures delivered in this city. In 
the printed report of those lectures, 
we are told that they were " illus- 
trated by monuments in the Metro- 
politan Museum of Art." Of course 
this statue was never here, being 
the property of its discoverers, 
Messrs. Lang and Ceccaldi. But if 
any person should inquire for it, he 
would be told that it was "lost at 
sea." 

Plate XVIII. represents two stat- , 
ues which, Mr. Tiburce Ceccaldi 
informs us, at pages 298-3C0, he 
himself possesses, and says further- 
more that they were found side by 
side near Tricomo in 1869. Mr. di 
Cesnola simply copies the head of 
one of the Tricomo statues and 
gives it in his book at p. 141 as 
coming from the temple of Golgoi. 
He then takes the trunk of the other 
statue and publishes it at page 345 
as having been found by himself in 1874-75 in the temple of 
Apollo Hylates. The distance from Golgoi to Tricomo is 28 
miles, and from Hyle to Tricomo 75 miles. These few examples 
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will, we believe, serve to show Mr. di Cesnola in his true light, if 
there should be any longer any doubt anywhere as to what that 
true light is. He has copied servilely the drawings of statues 
found by other persons and passed them off as drawings of objects 
found by himself. In tne case of the torso, shown on page 345 
of u Cyprus," he has attempted to mask the plagiarism by redraw- 
ing the necklace, which he has done in a very clumsy manner ; but 
if the reader will trace the drawing in Ceccaldi's book and apply 
the tracing paper to the woodcut in " Cyprus," he will find that 
in all other respects the two engravings coincide exactly, line for 
line. Although the inquirer at the museum will be told that 
these objects were unfortunately '* lost at sea," nevertheless they 
can be found safely preserved in certain European museums. 

It is not strictly relevant to the subject of this article, but we 
may perhaps be allowed to express our astonishment at the num- 
ber of the statues once belonging to Mr. di Cesnola, which have 
been •* lost at sea" since the publication of Mr. Cook's pamphlet, 
the chief subject of which was the adventures and misfortunes of 
Statue No. 39. Before that time no mention had been made of 
any statue lost at sea ; for though a chapter in u Cyprus," signed 
by Mr. John Taylor Johnston, speaks of 5000 "objects" out of a 
total of 35,573 objects, found by Mr. di Cesnola, as having been 
" lost at sea," yet the same gentleman tells us a little further on 
that the museum possesses " the whole of the statuary," and that 
" the losses and transfers were mainly of duplicates," though 
Mr. di Cesnola himself has said distinctly : " We never found any 
duplicates of statues" (Tribune "Extra," No. 47, p. 11). We 
have shown how little truth there is in this statement, so far as the 
statues are concerned. We should like to ask Mr. Johnston 
whether a considerable number of the vases, and not the least im- 
portant ones, that illustrate Mr. Murray's articles on the pottery 
of " Cyprus " (" Cyprus," pp. 393-412) are not also missing, and 
whether their loss does not " detract from the completeness of the 
grand collection." A glance at the Halm Album would give Mr. 
Johnston considerable information as to the number of pieces that 
are missing, and would inform him where they can be found. 



FROMENTIN'S OLD MASTERS OF BELGIUM 
AND HOLLAND. 

Eugene Fromentin was almost as great a writer as painter. 
His mastery of the French tongue was such as to set him far 
above the great mass of the more commonly known litterateurs of 
the day. He used his words and manoeuvred his ideas in the 
same clean-handed, precise, and intelligent way that he handled 
his brushes or ordered the elements of a picture. There was 
nothing of extravagance or coarseness in his mind. When he 
differed in "judgment from others, he never failed to present his 
views so that his opponents could understand them with ease ; 
and, if he did not convince, he neither felt nor provoked anger. 
His descriptions of Algerian scenery and life in " Le Sahel " and 
i4 Le Sahara" will always hold a high place among French clas- 
sics, and his book on the Old Masters of Belgium and Holland 
is undoubtedly the most satisfactory work of the kind of a century 
that has teemed with books on art. 

The charm that the Low Countries have always had for French- 
men of genius must have acted with peculiar force on Fromentin. 
This country, where all is artificial, even to the ground you stand 
on, is the only place where the Gaul can satiate his love of art as 
distinguished from nature. Its methodical and phlegmatic 
people has long served, as the English people now do, as both 
a foil and a balance to the flightier French. Its art has always 
seemed to them curious, wonderful, something beyond and per- 
haps a little beneath their comprehension. In Fromentin's case, 
however, a very real and profound respect for the technique of 
the great Dutch and Flemish painters supervened upon the 
amazed interest which all Frenchmen take in everything belong- 
ing to their grotesque neighbors. His own technique was based 
upon it. In this book he tells us of his delight at finding 
Rubens' great picture of the miraculous draught of fishes at 
Mechlin, temporarily placed in a position that allowed him to ex- 
amine it minutely, and trace out the simple processes and the com- 
mon pigments employed fry the master. He was throughout his 
journey, as he says of the Italians, who went to Bruges to learn 
of Van Eyck, curious to know what he should do in order to 
paint well, with brilliancy, with consistency, with ease, with per- 
manence. 

At the same time Fromentin was a scholar, a student of his- 
tory, a born analyst of character and motives. The strange 
course of art in the Low Countries and its striking local peculiari- 
ties, the strong commercial and mechanical spirit which drove its 
practitioners to see what they could retain from the lower arts in 
the higher, and what they could learn of Italy or France, and the 
unbending sturdiness of the race which prevented their learning 
anything worth while, afforded a rare field for his talents and ac- 
quirements in this direction. His unequalled power of word 
painting found full and profitable employment in describing 
the contents of museums and galleries, and the vaster and more 
living pictures which met his eyes on leaving them. 

The chapter on the influence of Holland on French landscape 
best shows how strong a hold the Dutch technique had upon him, 
and, at the same time, the clearness of his judgment on the prog- 
ress of contemporary art. He points out how much Corot and 
Dupre* and Rousseau owe to Ruysdael and Van der Meer, and de- 
plores the tendency to sink the trade, the art of painting, in what 
almost seems to him a vain effort to come closer to nature. But 
his keen perceptions could not allow him to remain blind to the 
efforts that were being made toward reaching a new formula, in 
which diffused light, open air, and real sunshine should take the 
place of the narrow gleams and dark concavities of the old 
masters. It is noteworthy, too, that, though he was not a pro- 
fessing Christian, he treats the solemn themes of the old painters 
with all seriousness and a perfect faith in their faith. 

The translation of the Old Masters that Messrs. Osgood & 
Co. have put forth will, it is to be hoped, lead them to undertake 
the publication in English of Fromentin's other writings, which 
might be handsomely illustrated by photo-engravings from Fro- 
mentin's own paintings, as this is by reduced copies of steel engrav- 
ings from the pictures described. It is, of course, impossible in 
English to preserve the charm of Fromentin's style ; but that his 
abundant knowledge and observation, the wide range of his 
sympathies, and the delicate and healthy balance of his judgment 
can be set before English readers, the present translation is proof 
sufficient. 



YRIA RTF'S FLORENCE. 
Charles Yriarte's Venice has achieved a world-wide rep- 
utation. Here, just in time for the holidays, is issued by Scribner 
& Welford a worthy companion volume, on Florence. In some 
respects it is even better than the former book. The engravings 
are of more uniform merit ; and, whether it is that the author has 
this time got his materials better in hand or that the subject-matter 
itself is more condensed, the present volume is less discursive, 
makes a completer whole than the last. Perhaps no city of its 
importance was so isolated during the long period of literary and 
artistic and political activity in Italy, from the thirteenth to the 
sixteenth century, as Florence. It is now, or has been until late- 
ly, distinguished for the urbanity of its citizens. All through the 
middle ages and far into the Renaissance it was noted for a 
certain rudeness of manners, the mark of a semi-barbaric 
independence, which kept it aloof from the general movement 
toward luxury and decay. Nowhere did liberty die so hard as in 
Florence. The Florentines burned their prophet at the stake, 
drove their great poet into exile and failed to provide a living for 
the world's greatest artists ; but no other city had so conducted 



itself, had so regulated its affairs as to make it possible for such 
men as Savonarola, Dante and Michael Angelo to be born within 
its limits. The long-continued asceticism of the Tuscans gave 
them, when they did at last abandon themselves to the tide, a 
force and originality which enabled them to compete in all the 
arts of a splendid civilization with Rome itself. The history of 
Florence is that of a proud and retired people who, whether 
electing their rulers or allowing the members of a favored family 
to govern them, were always simpler, stronger and more virtuous 
than their neighbors, and who, in spite of the lack of physical 
power and of many adverse circumstances, made a mark upon the 
record of their times as distinct as a sword-dint on an ornamented 
cuirass. It is this history, so compact and so full of incident, 
that M. Yriarte recounts with a fulness never before attempted, 
and illustrates in a manner that puts it on a level with the three 
or four books that have hitherto served as standards of comparison 
for all works of the kind. 

The book is divided into sections which may be read consec- 
utively, or several may be consulted at once, as the same period 
of time is gone over and over again under different aspects. 
Etruscan Art is treated of about the middle of the volume. A 
chapter on monuments, dealing principally with early buildings 
such as the Basilica of San Miniato and the Palazzo Vecchio, 
follows. The introduction and the first two sections relate the 
story of the city from the thirteenth centuiy to the end of the 
Medici dynasty. "The Renaissance" and "Illustrious Floren- 
tines " come next, before the chapter on Etruscan times, and a 
recapitulation of the history of sculpture and painting in Florence 
finishes the volume. This is by no means so disorderly a plan as 
it may seem. It is, on the contrary, a wise and judicious arrange- 
ment to give at the end of the purely historical portion of the 
work the facts about the early art of the region which the general 
reader could hardly feel very much interest in before being made 
acquainted with the magnificance of the city under the Medici. 
Then, the Florentine art of the Renaissance must be studied 
separately since it still remains to us, while Florence, itself, is 
now the least living city in Italy. 

The illustrations, several hundred in number, are all woodcuts 
and photographic prints of various kinds. Some of the latter, in 
this American edition, are styled copperplates, for the absurd 
reason, apparently, that the originals, of which they are copies, 
are copperplates. All are very good, however, and the selectiors 
made from ancient drawings, woodcuts, and engravings on copper 
are in all cases interesting and instructive. There is a clearly 
drawn plan of the city on page 11, and a bird's-eye view runs 
across pages 12 and 13. Portraits of Dante, Petrarch, Laura, 
the princes of the Medicean house, Boccacio, and many others are 
given from authentic sources, and views of various portions of the 
city as they formerly were, are reproduced from antique prints. 

The literature and scholarship of Florence are treated of in the 
chapter on illustrations of Florentines. Ficino, the translator of 
Plato, Aretino, Pulci, Politian, Pico della Mirandola, Machiavelli, 
and Galileo are among the great names in poetry, learning, pol- 
itics, and science, which here receive some mention, slight, but 
sufficient to distinguish them in the reader's mind, and to lead 
him to wish for more intimate acquaintance with them. The book 
is excellently gotten up on fine paper with wide margins, and is 
beautifully bound. " 

HERRICICS POEMS. 

Robert Herrick's poems, much as they have been praised, and 
deservedly, by one generation after another of literary men, are 
still very little known to readers in general. No better treat could 
be given the public this Christmas by such benevolent and enter- 
prising publishers as the Harpers than a full selection from them ; 
and when the gift (for such it is at any price) is supplemented by 
the best work of our best illustrator, Mr. Abbey, lovers of good 
literature and good art cannot be too profuse in their acknowl- 
edgments. Many, if not all, of these poems and pictures have 
appeared from time to time in Harper's Monthly during the past 
two years. They are now printed on fine toned paper in the 
original spelling and with the profusion of capital letters and 
italics that distinguish the early editions of the poems. This pict- 
uresque type becomes still more picturesque in Mr. Abbey's draw- 
ings, in which little snips and snatches of the songs fall into 
allotted places, under bramble bushes or between the stalks of tall 
lilies. Other designers have shown an inclination to appropriate 
this little artifice. They should be warned off. It belongs to 
Mr. Abbey and no one else can get any good of it. 

The drawings are of the various sorts known to the modern en- 
graver, in pen and ink, in wash, and in distemper, and all have 
been beautifully engraved. They depict the English country life 
of Herrick's time, not exactly as it really was, but doubly refined 
by the poet's and the artist's fancy. The good old English gentle- 
man and gentlewoman were very worthy persons in their way, 
and Bob and Joan and Ben and Margery were far from being the 
characterless creatures that their descendants too often are. But 
it requires all of Herrick's scholarly allusions and wilful imagin- 
ings to make of them good subjects for any but Hudibrastic verse, 
and an illustrator of less lively fancy than Mr. Abbey would either 
utterly fail to bring out the author's meaning,, or would have 
overthrown its nice balance between coarseness and super-refine- 
ment and, most likely, in the worst direction. As it is, the illus- 
trations suit the text like music composed expressly for it. One 
finds the daisied meadows, the thatched eaves, the neat-herds and 
servant girls, only still one remove farther from nature than they 
are in the eclogues and pastorals and ballads. Mr. Abbey should 
next take up the idyllic plays of Shakespeare, such as As You Like It 
and Love's Labor's Lost, plays which have never yet been prop- 
erly illustrated, and which Mr. Abbey can fitly embellish if any 
artist can: 

DART. 
The present volume of L'Art much excels its immediate 
predecessors, in the matter of etchings, at least. It is, beside, 
more than usually interesting to Americans on account of its 
containing some reproductions of pictures by American artists, 
and of European pictures now owned in this country. Among 
the former, Mr. Sargent's " El Jaleo," lately on exhibition in 
this city, is illustrated by an etching, not, it must be said, in the 
highest style of the art. M. Bocourt gives nothing whatever of 
what makes the picture, its refinement of tone, its subtle ar- 
rangement of values. On the other hand he exaggerates its 
faults of drawing in a terrible manner. In the picture, the prin- 
cipal figure is assuredly bad enough, but in the etching it is simply 
incredible. Not only is it falling backward, but such a figure 
could no more support itself in any position than a leathern doll 
stuffed with sawdust. M. Paul Leroy, in the accompanying text, 
as if to make amends, does the painting more than justice. He 
will not allow that it is libidinous, and he is right. Mr. Sargent 
is incapable of that fault. But his description of the gypsy dance, 
which the picture represents, of the sudden forward bound which 
is to succeed the attitude chosen by the painter, only convicts the 
latter all the more of having made a failure. Mr. Sargent's 
dancer does not look as though it would be possible for her to 
recover herself. The extended arm is unnaturally heavy, but it 
would not serve as a counterpoise to the body. It is, surely, a fine 
example of Parisian impudence to compare this ambitious experi- 
ment with the famous pictures by Goya at Madrid. But, in Paris, 
to win faint praise is truly to be everlastingly condemned, and he 
whose friends do not. set him on a pinnacle of some sort, has 
little reason to be grateful to them. In his closing paragraph, 
however, M. Leroy is more measured and, we believe, more re- 
spectful. It is only fair to say of Mr. Sargent's portraits that 



they display " an originality supported by study, by science, and 
by taste." If it be true that it has become the dream of fashion- 
able young Parisiennes to be painted by him, not only he but 
they also are to be congratulated upon it. In his portrait Mr. 
Sargent is at his best ; and we have no fear that he will suc- 
cumb to the temptation to work too fast, which an overwhelming 
flood of orders may bring upon him. 

The article, one of the series on the Salon, from which we have 
been quoting, concerns some other Americans beside Mr. Sar- 
gent. It begins and ends in fact, with the motto "Hail Co- 
lumbia," and is, for the most part, a light and jaunty defence of 
the no doubt improbable thesis that there are such things as art 
and artists on this side of the Atlantic. In proof of this the 
writer brings up, to supplement his description of "El Jaleo," 
the catalogues of the Water-Color Society and of the Etching 
Club, and a page of sketches by Mr. F. S. Church. In support, 
possibly, -of the latter part of the proposition, there is a portrait 
of Mr. Church, which nobody will recognize ; and readers of 
L'Art are reminded of the existence of Mr. Wm. M. Chase (whose 
portrait in the Salon is pronounced to be that of a "beau gar- 
con "), Mr. Carroll Beckwith and Mr. Bridgman. 

" Au Paturage," by Julian Dupr£, engraved by Edmund Yon, 
is one of the best pieces of work that has appeared in L'Art 
for some time. The original was exhibited here at the same time 
as "El Jaleo," and those who have seen it will welcome its re- 
production in black and white. Another excellent piece of work 
is the " Moqueuse," painted and etched by Albert Artigue. More 
etchings of this sort are needed to sustain the reputation that 
L'Art has gained as the art periodical of the world. 



KOEHLER'S ART DIRECTORY. 
The United States Art Directory and Year Book. A 
Guide for Artists, Art Students, Travellers, etc. Com- 
piled by S. R. Koehler. New York : Cassell, Petter, Galpin & 
Co. This modest pamphlet of 146 pages is a long-needed com- 
pendium of information concerning American art institutions, in- 
cluding schools, museums, collections, exhibitions, societies, and 
clubs, the whole supplemented by an artists' directory, an art 
teachers' directory, a necrology, statistical tables of current and 
coming exhibitions, lists of American art books and art journals, 
and the law of copyright in the United States. We have had 
this work in constant use since the day of its publication, and have 
found it invaluable. It is surprisingly free from errors, consider- 
ing the many difficulties in the way of beginning a publication of 
this kind, and well deserves to become the vade mecum of every 
one interested in art in the United States. 
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SOME AMERICAN SILVERWARE. 
Some striking oxidized silver table ornaments are to be 
seen at the show rooms of the Gorham Company. Chief 
among them is a set of seven pieces of elaborate Indian design 
consisting of massive candelabra, a central fruit dish, and 
four smaller dishes. The Oriental motive is carefully carried 
out throughout, the ostensible supports for the large pieces 
being the traditional elephant richly caparisoned ; but the mas- 
siveness of the superstructure, compared with the weakness of 
the support, is too painfully apparent. Quite an innovation is 
the attachment of real bullion fringe to the cloth of solid metal 
modelled on the central dish. Excellent as is the mechanical exe- 
cution of the set, this mixture of the purely realistic with the 
strictly conventional cannot be commended. Neither is it in good 
taste to make solid silver pitchers in the flexible shapes of leathern 
bags in imitation of such vessels used in Eastern countries for 
holding water. As we have often remarked in these columns, in 
industrial art manufacture, the nature of the material used should 
always he held in mind. Very much better, and perhaps the ob- 
ject most artistically conceived and best executed in this costly 
display of American silver work at the Gorham Company's rooms, is 
an oxydized water-pitcher of simple design, with the lower portion 
of the bowl decorated in repousse work in pure Japanese style, with 
swimming fish in purely conventional water. The handle of the 
pitcher, twisting around the vessel like a clinging water plant, is 
boldly treated ; but is too much curled at the finish to be alto- 
gether effective. Excepting, perhaps, this striking piece of silver- 
ware, there is nothing in the exhibition more creditable to the 
taste of the company than a large massive silver punch-bowl, with 
copper base, boldly and effectively decorated with great bunches of 
bluish grapes and twining vines. There is a breadth of treatment in 
the modelling of this object which shows genuine artistic feeling. 
This is the kind of work which should be cultivated in this coun- 
try. Such trivialities as imitating leathern bottles, and woven 
fabrics to match real fringe, should be left to French triflers in 
pretty porcelain ornaments. Certainly they are unworthy of the 
virile art of the American silversmith. 



There is always a certain distinction to be observed 
in the goods of Messrs. James McCreery & Co. This is not only 
in the richness of the materials, but in the unusual and artistic 
combinations of color, and the beauty of the design, two things 
which do not come by the usual methods of replenishing stock, 
but rather by that sort of research which always takes a good 
thing and passes by the things not good. This implies a delicate 
compliment to the sex for which the merchant of this sort of 
goods usually caters. The enjoyment of these things, aside from 
that taken by the wearers of them, is not confined, however, to 
women. Any one familiar with Broadway groups must have of- 
ten seen before McCreery's great window, which is now one of 
the recognized show places of the town, well-known artists, de- 
signers, and men who appreciate whatever is " lovely and of good 
report." The later authorities on dress have given a wide license 
in stuffs and designs, and McCreery & Co. have taken advantage 
of this license in some striking materials which resemble magnifi- 
cent furniture stuffs. All those familiar with the style of furni- 
ture decoration of the Louis Quinze period will recall the white, 
creamy grounds, with glowing festoons of roses suggesting Pom- 
padour boudoirs. These are as accurately copied as may be, both 
in design and in the fabric. Other materials carry out more 
modern ideas of coloring, as a dark oak-brown velour with sprays 
of chestnuts in velvet brocade in lighter browns, with dull reds in 
the foliage. A still more striking instance is a Chantilly lace pat- 
tern on white, apparently furnishing a flounce embroidered in 
pink roses and green leaves, those two shades of olive and pink 
that are so much used in other sorts of decoration make the de- 
sign. These lace patterns, although evidently novelties, are not 
as artistic as the floral ones, 



